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more significant.. It is suggested that the large diffe^rences found 
for men and women ^argu^ sti;ongly for greater attention to gender 
differences in postrcollege educational attainment -processes • A model 
for the longitudinal study of impacts on undergraduates' educational 
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Inpacts pf Un(tergraduate Experiences ; 
' ' on .Educational Aspiration's. and Plans 

■ •• « * ■ ^ , 

* - . * * . ! ^ * 

• ' m ' 

Abstract 

/ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

Thi s paper describes a longitudinal study of the educational^.aspirations 
and graduate sd||o^ plans^^f 404^ undergraduates at two universities. The 
analysis was »conducted separately for males (n=^90) and female's (n=214). Both 
men's and women's aspirations rose^between the freshman and senior year^, 
.although men's Were higher at each time. Causal analysis of tftese patterns, 
suggests that Jcademic performance, parerftal supportiveness, and major depart- 
ment' context played significant role||^in the attainment-related outcomes of 
graduating coxllege men, beyond the.role played by the men's freshman year back- 
ground characteristics. Amorjg the graduating women, the roles of academic per- 
formance and the major department. context were' less significant than among the 
males, but the role of pJarental supportiveness was more significant. The stark 
differences in the results for men and women argue strongly for greater atten- 
tion to gender differences in post -col lege educational attainment processes. 



^ , ^ Inpacts of Undergraduate Experiences 

■' ' ■ . • • 

On Educational Aspirations and Plans 

/ ■ ' • " ... 

- .0 the extent analysts of educational attainment have examined the effects 

of proximal factors on students* educational plans and outcomes, they have tendi 

•to focus on secondary schools (e.g., see Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin, 1975; 

Coleman et al., 1966; Bowles and Gintis. 1976; Alexander and Eckl and. 1974; 

Sewell ^1^71)'. "Analyses at .this level of schooling have often employed causal 

modefs blending distal factors (sucli^as school ^climate, SES cbmpositiorr, and: 

student/teacher ratioj with more proxinai factors such as classroom 4:1 imate^ 

educational track, peer context, and parental encouragement. At the post secon- 

dary-ley6l, however, such attention to the proximal has been- largely rtiissing. 

'Although many analysts hj^ve examined the attainment^related effects of post- 

secondary i nstituti(*ns as a whole (e.g., see Thistlethwaite, 1960; Solmon, 1975; 

Alwin, 1,974), very few. have addressed the possible role of postsecondary stu- 

dents* "micro-level" interactions, environments, and credentia.ls in explaining 

educational asptrations, plans,^or attainment.! Why that focus is important, 

and why it is adopted for this study, are discussed below. 

Educational attainment research moved in the sixties and seventies from 
examining. simple correlations between students' personal background character- 
istics arid educational accompli sh»ents (e.g., highest degree earned) to 
assessing .the roles played by the specific Characteristics of secondary schools 
in encouraging further education, net of the roles of other factors. The new 
attention in the sixties and seventies to the causal influences of schooling 
particulars was appropriate and. overdue, but other developments in that era 
began to suggest raising the focal level of schooling for these analyses. 

First, the average educatianal attainment levels of American youth were 



ri SI ngrsomewhat, especially among lower-SES." mirror Ity, and women students (see 

: y .Jii' " / : ' - ^'^ - " ■ ' 

NCES|0982)/ Thrs^ trend suggests that the Pp5t secondary ^st em was becoming 

■■ ; ■ \ ' ' ■' ■ * ■ ' 

n^reljCritical, as a "battleground" for status distinctions rft the. society, rela- 

■ ? W:,; ' ■■ ■ . .. ■ .' ■ ; ' '■ • ■ \' : ■ - , ■ . . 

tivejto the secondary system. If one accepts the notion that the educational 
■ ■ ■' -i'':" ^ ■ ' . ■ ^ ' 

syst^^giis a whol e serves to reproduce cerlain inequalities (class, gender, 

r^c^ for the society^ XsefevBourdjeu, 1977; Bowles 4nd Ginti s, 1976), then it 

sef^ some of the primary tecHnology of t'hat'process was being shifted into 

the post secondary sector (See Clark, 1960; Karabel, 1972). Second, the range of 

educa^tional options t^hat could be called "postsecondary education** was expanditig 

greatjy in the sixties and seventies, making the available educational destina- 

*^ ■ 

tioirs beyond high school no longer quite so clearcut, selective, and uniform as 
bef bjre* (NCES, 1982). Confpared to the 195p's, the ensuing decades brought unpre- 
cede^ited levels of access. Virtually any high school graduate could enter some 
partrbf the postsecondary system, and that system' s growing diversity increased 
in tfirn the diversity of occupational outcomes among postsecondary degree- 
holders, comparted to earlier eras. Thus, in sum, the attainment of a post- 
secQn<Jary degree -per se seems to have become in recent years less critical as a 
statui differentiator in American society. Instead, the specific nature of the 
degree; appears more important. 2 

For educational attainment research, these changes in the recent past pose 
a fourfold challeng^/i^^j^e is a need for a) paying more attention tc 
tional dtt a ingent patter iji^^fter postsecondary education, arid to 
of these patterns la the college years, b) discriminating more systeiwttfWIy 
among postsec*s^ary education institutions when conducting. across-school analyses 
since the socielfcl niches pf/ even seemingly similar institutions may differ in 
very significant ways (see Mfeyer, 1977)3, c) studying the institution-wide-,^ 




..stus — se«,^s ^.W t^es. ..e expeHences 

-0. post^co... e.„ca.„„. „„,,,„,^ „^ „^ J - 

of the ,nst,tutiona, environment as a Whole (« a .»„ . * 

instead at the Uvel-of the ™ ^' • 

• and f . • particularly the peers 

and facurty in the .major area (see F.1*,> . 

.J and Newcomb, 1969- llreelsnrf .„w 

Bidwell IQfiKi4 Ti. "reeiana and 

d. in pa'rtil:. ^"-^"^ "-" -^^ ^ 

0 ,ex d, ferences ,„ postsecondary experiences and acc«.,i shunts.' .hi,e 
other analysts have examined the «orki„„s 
„ . , "orkings of the postsecondary system 1„ reoro 

/-c-n. Class and racial i„e,oalfties in attai™.ent (seeKarahe, 197. . 
1980; Hearn.i9B4l_,h . ' K«'-al,el, 1972; p.ncus— k 

. . »84i^there has heen appreciably less attention to the issue of 

^nder ,„e,«lities. Ware no. enterin, college at rates^.l to or 

n»,„s d,sproport,io„ately concentrated in the lower payin, status .reas • 

(Heyns and Bird 1Q«9^ c 

8,rd. 1982) Further investigation of the distinctive details of 
postsecdSdary experiences nf mo„ ^ ^-''sot 
penences of men and women may lead to significant clues re- 
ga««nng the causation of these patterns. 

attailTt "-"^ — °- 

^ ""^""-^ co^ared to «n.s lated less closely to school 



.achievements and more closely to parental SES (see Marini and Greenbenger, 1978; 
Thomas et al.. 1979; and^the review by Rosenfeld. 1980). ^are more sensitive to 
levels of faculty support! veness (see Phelan, 1979; Hearn, 1980; Hearn and Olzak, 1981). 
are sensitive to somewhat different tinds of faculty support iveness (Pascarella 
and Terenzini, 1979), and are acted upon within significantly' different areas of 
educational specializations (NpES, 1982; Biel by. 1978). There is also evidence / 
tfiat women have hi st or ically entered college with significantly lower levels of '/' 
educational aspirations, implying a potential . for the sexe* reading diVferently ' * 
to simtlar kinds of educational experiences (see, for example, Patterson, 1976): 



Theoretical F ramework / 

: . ' . ■ ' . , ' / 

This paper proposes a model for the longitudinal study of impacts on under- 
graduates' educatipnal aspirations and plans. Although the model f ocuse^s^upon 
aspirations and plans, the .ultimate cpncerh is with educational attainment.v 
variable assumed to be preceded chronologically and causally by aspirations and 
pliffs. ^Kause iof the consistency and importance of the previous findings ' 
regarding sexj differences in educational attainm^'nt processes (see above), 
empirical tests of the model are'best specified separately by sex. The model 
has six causally ordered components: a background component, a major department 
context component, a student experience, component, a personal achievement com- 
ponent, a component consisting solely of senior-year educational aspirations, 
and a component consisting solely of senior-year plans for graduate or pro- » 
Sessional education i raftiedf at ely following the undergraduate years. 

£ducatio/»al plans, the sixth component. 4<idicate the actual behavioral, 
sal ence of the attitydinally based fifth component, educational aspirations. 
Plans are thus hypothesized to be explained by the preceding five components. 
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and educational aspiratioos, the fifth component, are hypothVsized to be . 
explained by the ^tfeceding four component^. The variables tnthin each of those 
four components, and the hypothesized causal^ significance of tf>ese variables for 
educational aspirations and plans, are,,di'scussed ^elow.S- ' 

Among the variables' essential to the batkground component of the modeJ are 
freshman-year ^educational aSpiratians, grade-point average,- self -concept, and 
parental socio-economic- status. Each is hypothesized to have c^j^p^tiwe 
influence on eventual aspirations and plans. 'Evidence from a numb^i:of sources 
suggests the influences of .initial aspirations and grades are substantially 
stronger than those of self-concept and parental SES, howevei* (see especially 
PreslefTl^aZ; Patterson, 1976; Spaeth and. Greeley, 197U). The f iftl^ackground 
variable, sex, is considered empirical lyf^H^of separate analyses of male and 
female samples. * < ' 

The major department context component is sgCbnd in the causal ordering. 
It consists of variables relating to the overall levels of faculty supportive- 
ness to students,- departmental grading practices, and the occupational linkages 
of the bachelor's degree in the major discipline to the larger society and 
economy. A number of studies have'identified the major area as a significant 
locus of educational impacls (see Feldman and Newcomb, 1969). In particular, 
Weidman (1978) found significant impacts on student values, Hartnett and Centra 
(1977) found significant departmental - differences in impacts' on student intellec- 
tual achievement, Hearn and Olzak (1981) found significant effects on ^cademic satis- 
faction, and Pascarella (1980) found strong suggestions of' faculty influences 
on educational -aspirations in his comprehensive literature review. Studies 
focussing on various aspects of the social climates of major departments ^ave 
been supplemented by hints that the grading climate of departments may also have 



impacts (see especi^Uy Thi stlethwaite, I960).. To the extent a department'''tends 
to reward student performance wi'th high grades, we can expect aspirations and 
plans relating to that, discipline to be buf.fered from falling. In sum, a 
supportive, rewarding department sefems especially likely to produce higher 
aspirations and attainment. 

' Departments also differ in the kinds of linkages they have to the larger 
social structure^ * Those with certifying power into high paying, 'prestigious- 
occupational areas may actually discourage further education (seq', for example, ' 
Wilson, 1978). One way th6y may do so is tlirough the presence in classrooms and 
labs of students-^about to enter jobs. Such students and their friends may give 
a department a dampening effect on- educational aspirations and plans. Older 
pews may paint pictures of near- term occupational rewards that are difficult 
for younger students to resist (see, for example, Wallace, 1965)"; Even more 
impcnrtant than these discipline-specific peer effects, howeyer, may be the 
effects of faculty socialization of students into certain kinds of occupational ly 
specific values and aspirations (VreeJ and and Bidwell,:i966^ Weidman, 1978; 
Pascarella, 1980; Presley, 1982). -Majors having immediate and reasonably 
assured status or cert»if ication "payoffs" may therefore actively discourage furthf 
education in several ways. 

' At the third level in the causal model is the student experience component . 
This comppnent features- variables which tap students' individual career-related 
experiences over the three years succeeding the freshman year (spphompre to 
senior). Included are such factors as the» perceived parental support for the 
student's career plans, the student's own individual perception of departmental 
faculty's support ivehe'ss (as opposed to aggregated 'perceptions of supportiveness)^^ 
the extent of the student's involvement in professors' research projects, and the' 



extent to which the student discussed career plans or personal problems with 
faculty memtJers. ^Theoretical rationale and empirical evidence for the role of 
parental support in students' educational attainments have cone from Sewell and 
Shah <1968), in studies relating to undergraduate attendance, and from Astip (1969) 
and Rossi and Cilderwood (1973) in studies relating to graduate and professibnal 
school attendance. Evidefice favoring the hypothesis that Various kinds of suppor- 
tive individual i nteractions wi th faculty members can have positive effects on 
educational attainments and plans has come from a variety of sources (see espe- 
-cially Pascarella, Terenzini, and Hibel, 1978; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1979; 
■ Pascarella, 1980; Ph^lan, 1979; and Wilson et al., 1975). 

, Fourth in the causal model is the personal achievement component , con- 
si St in^ of variables assessing the student's overall grades for the four years 
and self-concept in the senior year. The influences of both of these variables 
on aspirations and plans are hypothesized to be pp^tive, grades being positive 
because of their capabi 1 ity f or reinfprcing not i6ty?4)f. competence and further 
advancement in a discipline (see PattersonrT^T^Spafth, 1968; Astin, 1977), 
and self-concept being positive because of its Helatpnship to perceived .ability 
to attain in the educational and occupational ^herjs. 

Research Design " . 

Although the above model and hypotheses are based in a reasonably con- 
si Stent body of previous research, the specific kind of study required to test 
them has not been conducted. .First, the earlier research has generally not 
focused on the department as a salien^ factor ir the attainment-related outcomes 
considered here. The growing body of research implying significant. department- 
^e\e^ influences on students has not yet been fully reflected In the educational 



[ attainment research tradition. Second, the cinteraporary relevance of the 

eai^lier research has been* comprfihi sed. by samples of limited generalizabili ty. 

•. • » • 

Not only have many ^studies focused only on males or only on especially bright 

undergraduates, but also the data used in virtually all the earlier studies hi^e 

become quite dated, given the significant changes in postsecondary education 

, outlined earlier in this paper. Third, Jhe research has sometimes lacked true 
longitudinal quality, a necessity in studying "Impact." A lack of adequate 
controls for the wide range- of background characteristics relevant to attainment 
processes has been an especially troubling problem. The present research was 
designed to address each of these concerns. 

Methods : As suggested by the proposed model , the empirical analysis 
focused on two central dependent^ variables: college seniors' educational 
aspirations and their educational plans. The analysis employed stepwise 
multiple regression techniques, including cotamonality analysi s' (see Kerlinger- 
and Pedhazur, 1973), to assess the unique, shared, and total portions of 
variance explained by the six different variable components. Inferences ^ 
regarding direct and indirect effects of different factors may thus legitimately^ 

* be made. The analysis was conducted separately for men and women. 

Data : The sample was drawn from the undergraduate student bodies at two 
universities, one large, rural, and public and the other smaller, urban, and 
church-affiliated. The sampled students responded to, freshman (1972) and senior 
(1976) year questionnaires developed by Rudolf Moos and his colleagues (see 
Moos, 1979, for an extensive description of the survey design and response 
rates). The College Experiences Questionnaire (CEQ) was administered in the 
Spring of 1973 in freshman living units and was completed by the majority of the 
1972-73 freshman class at the two institutions. The College Experience 
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Qtrtionnaire: 1?76 -update (CEQ:76) «s -ailed to those sentors had 
• completed the CEQ U freshmen.. Over BS% returned a completed <,uest>onnai re. 

. Included if?^he present; 'study were th? 404 students (190 males and 214 
females) who were majoring in departments having at least ten senior respondents 
Uo provide statisti«liy acceptable ihSicators of such aspects of department 
context as consensus perceptions of department climates). The specif ics of the 
various individual and departm^nt-level indicators employed are described below. 
Each of these .indicators is relatively straightforward and has been used before 
in published research (see especially Moos. 1979; Hearn. 1980; Hea«;n and Olzak. 1981). 

variables and Tneir Indicators : Because^ower SES students may select and ' 
experience college contexts differently from higher SES students '(Davi s. 1965). 
parental socio-economic status was used as a background control. The indicator' 
of head-of -house SES is the HoMingshWd (1957-) seven-point occupational status 
index, reverse-coded. The other i^^diLtors in the background variables component 
are indicators of the freshman year aspirations level ("the highest academic 
degree that you intend to obtain.- where l=none. 2=associate or equivalent.' 3= 
bachelors. 4=masters or law. 5=Ph.D.. D.D.S.. M.D. or other doct6ral): the official 
freshman year Grade Point Average (on a four-point scale where A=4. B=3. C=2, 
0=1. pyO); and the freshman year self concept. The indicator of self-concept 
in the freshman year is based on a scale of six self-description items. The 
possible answers to the question -Indicate howi^ell the term describes how you 
see yourself- 'iR-e arrayed along a four point scale where 1-not arall.- 
2=-somewhat.- 3="moderately well.- and 4=-iccurately.- The six included iteris' 
are "cooperative.- -outgoing.- -poised.- -easy-going.- -energetic.- and "happy.- 

^" <^par tmental context componenf are indicators relating to social 
climate, grading practices, and strWtiiral Itnkages to the larger occupational ' 
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systefn. The indfcatbr for aggregate perception of departmental student- 
orientation ^^s derived from CEQ: 76 -items formulated to/tap %e s,tudent's 
perception of the Social climate of his or her major department. Students 
responded on four-point scales ("Hardly evef^true," ••Ocfeiisionally true," 
"Frequently true," or "Almost always tru6") with respect to seven charac- 
teristics of their ffiaj or professors. . These seven perception items were corpbined 
into the Department Student-Orientation Scale:^ "Help and isupport students," 
"Provide opportunities for social interactions with students majoring in the 
department," "Engage students irf stimulating discussions," "CI early explain 
iJgpartmental rules and req'^irements," "Encourage students to become involved in 
their work," "Respond to student grievances over departmental issues," and 
' "emphasize variety and new approaches in. student work." Analyses of variance 
{ of student responses to these items reveal significant differences (p £ .05) 
between departments on the scale itself and on each of the. seven items alone. 
For the aggregate climate' indicator s,'^ach student in an eligible senior year 
major was Ifssigned the mean scale score for his or her major vdepartment (as 
'percei^ved by the student and fellow majors'). . ^ 

Departmental grading practices are indicated by the average of self- \ % 
reported G.P.A^s in courses in , the department for all seniors ^rnajoring in the 
department. The l^e^ponses students made wer^e to a seven-point item, where 
>l=less than 1.25 (D or less on the schools' four-point Ijrading scale), 
2=1.25-1.74 (£- or D+),^ 3=?1. 75-2v24 (C),- 4-2;25.2.74 (C+ or B-) , 5=2. 75-3.24 • 
, (B), 6=3.25-3.74^(8+ or Ar.)- 7=3,75-4.()0^^( or A+). - - \. 

.The structural niche of the departmental major in the occupational system ^ 
is indicated by three dummies. These dummies are assigned to majors on the 
t)asis of 1) their statui rewards in. the' larger occupational system,- as detailed 
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• ♦ ■ • ' . ■ . t 

■ ■* V 

in survey research of prospective employers by. Wilson ( 1978),'- and 2) their 
articulation with specific occupations in the larger society, as detailed by- 

Hearn and Olzak (1981 ) . For the regressions , the comparison group consists of those 

• V. ' ■ • • " . ■ ' ■ - , / ■ • ■ ' 

majors having lower occupational status rewards and weaken links to specific 
occupations, such as the majors in art, tiistory, and Engl/ish. The three ' 
indicators included in the regressions are thus those fo|^ majors with lowest 
states rewards but close links (e.g., physical education, consumer science),, 
those with higher status rewards but weak links (e.g., biology, zoology), and 
those With higher status rewards and close-links (e.g. ^'chej^ical engineering,, 
economics) . , ^ ^ 

The individual experjence^s component contains indicators of individual 
' 7' ■ ■ ' " 7 ■ 
perceptions of department student-orientation, parental support! veness of 

■.'•'!'■' ^ • 

career plans, research experiences, and faculty contacts. For the indicator of 

. ■ / 

the student's individual perception of departmental student-orientation, a 

relative-deviation term was devised. This indicator is equal to the student's 
indivi.dually-perceived Deparj^ent Student-Orientation Scale score minus the con- 
sensus scale scone for his or her major department. Parental support is indi- 
cated by a scale of the perceived responses of the student's mother and father, 
respectively, to the student's career choice, as reported tj the student on the 
CEQ:76.' The scale averaged the responses on the two five-point items, from' 
"Strongly discouraged me" (a score of 1) to "Strongly encouraged me" (a score of 
5). "Worked on an individual research project" is intticated by a duniny iten 
(l=yes, 0=no), as is "Worked on- a prof essor ' s .research project," "Discussed 
career plans with a professor" and "Discussed personal problems with a 
professor" are also indicated by dichotomies (^=yes, l«no^t). 

The personal achievement component contains two indicators. The first is 



for ovq^rall Grade Point Average, as reported by the student in the senior year. 
The 1 to^7 scaling of this item is the same as that described above for the 
, indicator of average ^G^P. A. In the major departments. The second indicator is 
for senior year self-concept. This is a scale composed of the same items as 
those in the self-concept scale, in the background variables component, the 
difference being that this scale is based on senior year responses. . ^ 

The senior year aspirations component consists of the students' senio year 
responses to a question phrased and scored exactly the same as the freshman ^ 
aspirations iwm. The educational plans component is based in the students' 
jesponse$ in^the spring of^their senior year to the following yes-no question: » 
"Have you applied to graduate or professional school ?"5 

Each of the scales in' th^e analysis. exhibits satisfactory psychometric 
properties. Specifically, in each case, Cronbach'.s alpha exceeds .55. 

/ ' ' ' 

Results . 

Table 1 presents the means a,nd standard deviations 'for the sample. Both 
men's and women's aspiration levels rose over the four years. While men's 
aspirations were higher in both the freshman and senior year, they rose somewhat 
less than women's. The only other notable <Jifference in the means for the two 
groups was in major choices: men were far wore li^kely to major in the areas with 
higher occupational status retf^ards. This greater tendency of nales to major in 
1^ engineering and the varfous hard sciences was expected, although more recent 
samples reveal some attenuation in sex differences in major choices (see NCES, 



indicators suggest ^bove-average selectivity and socioeconomic, composi ti on at 



1982). The student means on th^ SES, aspiration, and graduate school plans 
indicators suggest ^bove-avei 
th^ two sample Institutions. 
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[Insert Table 1 about here]. 

Table2 shows tfte regression results for senior-ye^r educational aspirations. 
Four causally ordered equations are presented for each sex. Among the males. . 
grades and initial aspirations levej^were consistently important factors. This 
finding is in keeping with the hypotWs and with previous research on the 
/topic. Interestingly, the influence of freshman grades seems to. be mediated 
through overall grades for the college years, strggesting a process dependent • 
upon ongoing reinforcement of self-perceptions regarding ability. Also in 
keeping with. the hypotfTeses is the finding that men entering the Mgher status 
rewards/closely linked departments tended to lower their. educational aspirations 
over the years, since those departments can offer significant occupatldnal 
rewards without the need for further education. 'As that capability becomes 
clearer over the college years, students' desire or felt need for graduate or 
professional education , may decay. The results* also support the expectation that 
work on a research project of one's own can increase the desire of men for ^ 
further education. (Among the variable indicators with no measurable effects' 
were departmental grading practices, departmental student-orientation, parental 
SES, parental career support, disussions with family, and student self -concept. 

[Ins,ert Table 2 about here] 

; ■ . ■ ' ' , 

The regression results for wpmen were different from those of the men in 
several respects. .First the exf|inatory power of the model was appreciably less 
(a final r2 of .25, as opposed,<fb .32 among \:he men). Secof^there^rerp 
significant effects from any of Jthe departmental context indicators. Third, 
freshman grades pi ay,ed no .role |n final aspirations in any of the four equations. 
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althougti overaU grades did indeed do so. Fourth, the only individual experi«t(ce 
indicator of import was that for parental support of the student's career 

« * ■* • , ■ * • 

ci\oice:j^:^fiiS with the males, there were no significant effects of parental SES,, 
departmental grading. practices^ departmental climate, discussions with faculty, 
or starffent self-concept. 

• Table 3 employs commonality analysis to assess the results of Table 2 from 
arjother perspective; T>ie data' reveal substantially more sharing of ei»fects 
among the variouJ^ti>Qp^ks for the males, compared to the females. Whereas only 
IB percent of , the*tojt|:l r2 is shared by blocks in the results for the women's 
sample-, a full 53 peiteentvis shared in the menls'results. In addition, the unique 



andf'^har€d effects of the contextual (departmental ) variables were relatively 



ri%^ men than the women. These differences seem to center on the 

r^(Jkad„ £arrfteii^un1queiy by the background variable component: J^his load was 

• Vv,;^-^' ■ ■'■ -i^^ ■ ^ ' ■ ' ' 

(f proportionately far greater among the women than the men. Nevertheless,, the 

tio'lv^pf^'* total r2 explained by the unique and shared r2 for the background 
^•|2^' Rprcent for the men and 66 percent for the women, suggesting 
ef^^vents occurring after the freshman year accoiint for over 
Xplained variance in the model, independent of the unique and 
background factors. 

[Insert Table 3 about here] 

Table 4 presents the regression results for Immediate graduate school plans 
among the sampled students* For the men, it is striking that in none of the 
equations were there any, effects of freshraan-year aspirations. Only senior-year 
aspirations were significant. Also of interest is the pattern of effects of 
grades. In equations 1 through 3, freshman grades are significant, but this 
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effect disappears in equation 4. which adds the overall grades indicator. In 
equation 5. however, both of the grades effects disappear, seemingly due to the 
inclusion of senior-year aspirations. Thus there seems to have been a" causal 
linkage between grades and aspirations in determining plans. Four other signi- 
ficant variables show little evidence of mediation, however: there were posi- 
tive effects from liberal departmental grading practices^ parental support of 
career choice, and discussing career plans with faculty, and there was a negative 
effett from the freshman self -cogcept. The 1 at t^er effect 1s*' surprising in both 
its direction and the absence of a comparable senior year effect. 

' •* ' " [Insert """abl^ about here] 

. The results for the women's graduate school plans are, quite^different in ; 
several respects from those of the men.- There were quite significant effects 
from parental support and from the higher status/weakly linked departments, and 
no effects from grades, departmental grading practices, or discussions with pro- 
fessors. While there was a small, passing effect from freshmen self -concept in 
equations 2 and 3, i tXas positive, whereas- the effect in the male sample was 
negative. Also, the explained variance for the model was appreciably lower for 
the women (.29) compared to the men (.a). Like the men, however, the effects 
of senior year aspirations were strong and there were no effects of freshman 
year aspirations. Also like the men, there were no effects from parental SES, 
departmental climate, or work on research- projects. 

Table 5 presents a commonality analysis of the results of Table 4. The 
patterns here are similar to those for the aspirations commonality analysis in 
that th^re is far more evidence of sharing among the variable blocks in the 
men's data. In particular, the sieniOr-year aspirations indicator carried a 



great deal more unique power for the women than the men. The greater sharing 
(indirect effects) in the nale analysis is especially striking for the "shared 
emong three or more blocks" category of the table: fully 35 percent of the . 
explained variance for the males is carried this way, while the comparable 
figure for the women Was only 5 percent. The one area^ of notable sharing among 
the women was between the individual experience and senior aspirations indica- 
tors. Despite these diff ej^nVes, one can conclude on the basis of the total 
variance explained by the background block that graduate school plans are 
largely determined after the freshman year. Approximately 58 percent of the 
explained variance for the males and 83 percent for the females was explained by 
factors independent of the background block. 

[Insert Table 5 about here] 
Discussion >^ ^ P ' 

The results for the causal model employed here suggest that academic per- 
formance, parental supporti veness, and major department' contiext play significant 
roles in^ the educational aspira/ions and plans of graduating college men^ beyond 
the role played by the men's freshman year background characteristics. Among 
graduating college women, ^.t he roles of academic performance and the major 
department context were less significant than among the males, but the role of 
parental supporti veness was more significant. * For both groups, and for both 
outcome -variables, the role of background factors (freshman year characteristics) 
was significant but modest. The absence of any significant inv>acts relating to 
socioeconomic status was particularly striking. 

It shotld be borne In mind that these are the results of an exploratory 
study. Importantly, only two institutions were studied (Brown, 1982, found 

■ 19 ■ 
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significant difference* in the effects of different colleges on women's career- 
related outcomes). Furthermore, the sample showed only limited variation across 
SES-levels and was already ^self -selected by the institutions, both of which are 
moderately selective. Thus, one reason that freshman-year background factors 
did not play a larger role in either the male or female results may well be the 
composition of sample. Finally, aspirations and plans rather than actual post- 
college attainment patterns were assessed, and the survey instruments were 
designed for other purposes than those pursued here. 

Less exploratory analyses at both similar and dtesimilar types of institu- 
uons seem clearly warranted, given the findin'gs here of apparent micro-level 
effects on educational aspirations and plans. For example, further analyses 
might attempt to operational ize academic ability and self-concapt more pre- 
cisely, given the theoretical importance of these factors." Further analyses 
might also assess whether the lack of powerful grades effects in some of the 
work reported here^might be an artifact due to the relative selectivity and 
homogeneity of the sample employed. If not, the present resQlts for grades 
assume greater significance. 

Despite the tentati veness of the analysis reported here, three patterns in 
the results deserve more extended, albeit more ^eculative, discussion. First, 
the stark differences in the results for men and women argue strongly, for 
greater attention to gender differences in post-college educational attainment 
processes. In other attainment research, differences between men and women have 
often tended to follow the general scenario of achievement-driven causal pat- 
terns among men and social support and status-driven causal patterns among women 
(see Rosenfeld, 1980; McDill and Rigsby, 1974; Phelan, 1979; and others). Here. 
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only part of ^that pattern holds. Achi evement-related factors (particularly 
college grades) were indeed more significant for men than for women, but th^ 
data for women showed no powe^rful effects of parental socioeconomic status. 
There were, as expected, especially significant impacts of parental support for 
women, but faculty contact seemed to play no independent rolp. ^ mvsli y pro- 
duced by the current analysis lies the ?f ore in the nature of a more appropriate 
ausal model for women. Thi s i s clearly an issue for further research. 

One hint as to the appropriate nature of that research lies in the results 
for graduate school plans. In contrast to the men, the women showed little 
evidence that the decision to enter graduate school immediately after the under- 
graduate years was based in a predictable sequence dati/ig.back to the freshman 
year: there were no effects from either freshnfen year grades or f reshmati year 
aspirations. We can speculate that for women, the attainment process in these 
years may be 4Tiore contingent on year-to-year developments than for men. ^ 
Asprrations may follow chronological patterns similar to those for rten, but 
actual behavior may be far more subject to disruptions.^ 

Second, the/ absence of effects for the consensus or individual -perception 
social climate indicators here is intriguing. The bulk of research in this area 
has suggested that supportive social climates in settings like dorms, classrooms 
and academic departments can have favorable educational impacts (see Moos, 1979; 
Hearn, 1980). The present evidence suggests that educational aspirations and 
plans are affected by personalized interactions with 'parertts and individual pro- 
fessors, but not by the supporti veness of the overall climate. Indeed, the 
direction of the signs for the indicator of overall department supporti veness 
was rather consistently negative and quite nearly significant (the exception 
being the equations for. women's graduate s/hool plans). While this evidence may 



be an artifact of the correlation "of departmental supporti veriest with majors* 
Whose occupationar connections make then less "ikely to send students on to ^ ' 
graduate or professional schools (see Hearn, 1981),. it could also indicate a 
negative relation between supporti veness and the level of intellectual challenge 
and excitement generated. This hypothesis has been suggested by others (see 
Hamblin and Smith, 1966; Moos, 1979) and would seem to merit attention from 
theorists and practitioners alike. 

• Third, those variables that di^ have measurable impacts suggest some impli- 
cations for educational policy and administration. In an era marked by both 
incr^easing national attentidn to educational quality and increasing national 
concern over student surpluses and shortages in various graduate degree 
pH>grams, investigation of the factors prompting further educational attendance ' 
beyond the post secondary year's seems clearly warranted. The Results here pro- 
vide some tentative guidelines for further w^^rk on the issue. For example, the 
negative effects of freshnjan self-concept on the graduate school plans of men, 
in the absence of any effects of the senior self-concept of those men, hint at 
reinforcements and social development as factors in post-ba^cal aureate educa- 
tional attainment. In other words, those socially insecure men who experience 
rewards in the academic life in their undergraduate years may seek to remain in 
academic settings further in order to continue to obtain those rewards. .Whether 
those rewards are developmental in nature or simply represent nurturing of th^ 
men's existing interpersonal styles is an issue for furtheK analysis. From a 
policy perspective, delving into the specifics of this unusual finding might 
promote a fuller understanding of the more subtle aspects of recruitment into 
academic and professional life. 

In addition, the positive effects for womens* graduate school plans from 



being in. a weakly linked major with higher occupational status rewards merit 
further attention: These women may have been perceiving a need to have both 
certification and status prior to entering the job markets. In other wqrds, 
they may>ot.have seen the status rewards of majors a^ operating quite as power- 
fully for' them as they do for men. Alternatively, the findings may have been ^ 
due simply to.tdaching plans among women in the basic sciences. If the finding 
is not artif actual, it provides support for the, notion that women's vocational 
desires are more consciously constrained than men's'by the perceived djrnamics of 
labor markets. 

Whatever the outcomes o-' the further analyses suggested here, the power of 
the present results should provide a clear" impetus tb such W. The study . ' 
found well over one-half of the variance-explained for graduate school atten- 
dance, and over one-third of the variance-explained for educational aspirations, 
to be due to factors not associated with students '''freshtiian year characteristics. 
In other words. H at least seems that colleges are indeed influencing both stu- 
dents' global educational aspirations and their immediate graduate school plans, 
not simply reinforcing and channeling earlier plans and directions. Of course. . 
the "impacts" found here are hot highly significant in statistical terms, and 
they tend to occur mainly, among the males. Nevertheless, the l^pdings qualify ' 
earlier concl usions by several other ^col,lege impact researchers; Perhaps they 
also, help confirm the suspicions of some administratlrs and faculty that their 
day-by-day activities are far from insignificant. 
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. ^ FOOTNOTES 

; ■ ■ , • ■:■ ,^ ■ , 

The effects of proximal factors in postsjecondary settings on income attain- 
ments (rather than aspirations and plans) have Indeed been addressed, howeve 

Notable in thi s tradition is Wilson's (1978) study of the effects. of pSr- - 
.. . - • v * - . • 

ticular major-area degrees on income patterns. Wilson's work raises a criti 

cal point regarding the present paper; the use of the term "proximal" here 
to describe certain factors is not meant to exclude thte structurally-based 
aspects of those factors. For example, the 'attainments-elated effects pf 
major departments may lie »s miich in credential ling as iyi- training aftb 
sociali zation. ' 
The poi nt 'has been, stated eloquently by Jerome Karabel and Alexander Astin 
(1975, page 381): "Asmoreand more students enter higher education, the 
col lege/ non-col lege, dichotomy will become increasingly.anachroni stic and the 
sorting of people within higher education will take on even greater 
importance." Several analyses from a human-capital perspective have rein- 
forced this view. Major fields do vary appreciably in their income payoffs, 
particularly in the short term, and students seem to take these variations 
into account in making their choices (see Solmon, 1981; Freiden and Staaf, 
1973; Ferber and McMahon, 1979; Cebula and Lopes, 1982). 
For example, it is sometimes assumed that there is appreciable substantive 
meaning to the concept "publicly-supported university." Yet consider 
Howard University, Berkeley, and Texas A & H. Each is legally and soci- 
etal ly.chartered, to use Meyer's tern (1977), in a quite distinctive way. 
A number of studies have examined the effects of the overall quality of one's 
undergraduate college on 'eventual occupaticnal status and income (see 
Trusheiro and Crouse, 1981; Alwin, 1974; Tinto. 1980; Solmon, 1975). Several 
of these efforts, as part' of their general models, have cons'idered the effect 
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of overall undergraduate college quality on the quality or years of graduate 
and professional education. To my knowledge, however, ndne has focused on 
the effects of experiences in undergraduate-level subenvironments, such as 
the major; department. ' ^ J 

The use d* .a iJichotomous dependent variable for standard multiple regresion 
analysis runs the risk of biasing the error term in tli&Nequation, due to the 
constrained ("lumpy") nature of the dependent variable distribution. In 
other words, the homoskedastici ty assunption is violated. Neither. the 
coefficients for the independent variables, nor the assessments of 'the * 
unique and shared explanatory power of those variables, will be biased, 

3 ■ ^ O ■ 

but the approach may slightly mi s-est imate the statistical significance of 
the results. Thi^ problem is least worrisome when the distribution of the 
'dependent variable is relatively close to a 50/50split (see Gillespie, 
1977). Such is the pase for the dichotomous educational plans indicator in 
the present study Csee Table 1). 

Both Helen Astin (1958) and Marsha Brown (1978) have noted greater 
instability in young women's career choice patterns, relative to those of 
young men. Astin examined students in their high school years. Brown 
studied college students. 
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Table 2; Regression Results 
for Senior Year Educational Aspiratlnns 



Hale Sa^)le (n:190) 



Equstion Equation Equation Equation 
1 2 , ) 4 



Bicliqwind Variables 
uccupational Status of Head of Faiily 
fmhian Year Grade Point Average 
Fmhian Year Self-Concept 
Freahian Year EducaMonal Aspirations 

Cirtntuil Vitiibles 
OepsrtMntal Student-Orientation 
DapirtMntal Grading Averaoe 
lentr Stitui Rrnifds/Cloiely Linked Dept. 
Hl^r Statue ReMstds/tleakly Linked Dept. 
Highit Statue RsNards/Cloaaly Linked Dept. 

Indlvidbil tiaefience yariablaa 
Pirwital Support or careir Choice 
IndivldMl Pircaptlon ofDepirtMntal 
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Notei 'p < .05, "p < .01, ••» p< .001. Standardized coefficients are reported. 
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Table 3 



-Partitioning of the Explained Variance for Educational Aspirations 

(X of Total r2) 



' Male ^ Female 

Sample Sample 

UNIQUE . ' \ 

Background Variables (B) , 16% - 48X 

Contextual Variables (C) '"'K 11 6 

Individual Experience Variables' { IE) 14 ' 19 

Personal Achievement Variables (PA) 5-8 

SHARED ,y^|p- . - 

B with C * 10 2 

B wHh IE . 1 5 ' 

. B with PA . 18 • 4 

C with IE . 2 . 0 

C with PA 0 0 

IE with PA~ ' . 2 ; ' 3 

Shared among three or more blocks 20 |i 4 

TOTAL R^ - iOOX lOOX 

TOTAL UNIQUE TO INDIVIDUAL BLOCKS , 47 82 

TOTAL SHARED BY BLOCKS 53 . 18 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED B 62 ' 66 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED C 32 5 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED IE 31 32 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED PA 47 20 



NOTE: Tnis table is based on a -variety of blocked stepwise regressions for 
the sample and variables of Table 2. Specifically, the four variable 
blocks were entered in varying orders to determine tlieir respective 
unique, shared, and total components of variance explained (r2), using 
the approach presented by Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973, 297-303). ^ 
Totals do not always add due to rounding. Percentages are based on 
data four digits past the decimal point. 



Table 4: Regratsion Kesults for Craduate School Plans 
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< •Q5» ««p < .Olt •••p < .001. SUndardlzed coefficianta are reported. 
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Table 5 

■ . ' ' • ■ 

Partitioning of the Explained Variance for Graduate School Plans 

« (X of Total r2) 



Male Female 

Sample Sample 

UHIQUE 9,^ 

^ Background Variables (B) 6X 6% 

Contextual Variables (C) 9 13 

Individual ExperieTice Variables (IE) • 12 18 

Personal Achievement Variables (PA) 1 1 

^ Aspifatiori^ Variable (A) , 21 ,36 

SHARED 

B Jwith C 0 0 

B with If' 0 1 

B with PA 5 3 ^ 

B with A 0 0 

C with IE 2 0 

C with PA ' 0^0 

C with A c 2 0 

IE with PA . 12 

IE with A 2 8 

PA with A 3 1 

Shared among three or more blocks -35 5 

2 100% lOOX 
TOTAL R^ 

TOTAL UNIQUE TO INDIVIDUAL BLOCKS 49- 80 

TOTAL SHARED BY BLOCKS ' . 51 20 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED B .v 42 17 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED C 31 ' ' 18 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED it \ 31 28 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED P^ 41 17 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED A o 61 53 . 



NOTE: This table is based on a variety of blocked stepwi se regressions for 
the sample and variables of Table 3. See the Table 4 Note for 
procedural details. 
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Partitioning of. the Explained Variance for Graduate School Plans' 

(X of Total r2) ' • ■ • 



Male' Female 
Sample Sample 



UNIQUE ' ■ ■ 

Background Variables (B) 6X 6% 

Contextual Variables (C) • . 9 * ' IB 

Individual Experience Variables (IE) ' 12 18 

Personal Achievement Vari^ables (PA) 1 - 1 

Aspirations Variable-(AJ- .21 . .36 

SHARED , 

B with C ' 0 0 

B with IE t 01' 

B. with PA ;5 3 

B with A 0 * 0 

• C with IE . 2 ■ 0 

'C with PA . . 0 0" 

C with A ' ' 2 0 

IE with PA * 1 ,2 

IE with A 2 8 

PA with A ■ 3.1 

Shared among three or more blocks _35 5 

2 100% 100* 

TOTAL R 

TOTAL UNIQUE TO INDIVIDUAL BLOCK% ' / , 49 80 

TOTAL SHARED BY BLOCKS 51 20 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED B -42 - 17 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED C . 31 18 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED IE 31 ♦ -28 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED PA • 41 . 17 

TOTAL UNIQUE AND SHARED A 61 53 



NOTE: This table is based on. a variety of blocked stepwise regressions fdr 
the sample and variables of Table 3, See the Table 4 Note for 
procedural detail s. 
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Table 4: Re^reasion Resulta fgrjCTQduate School Plena 
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